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sorcerer to his destruction, and he is therefore anxiously
careful to conceal or destroy them. But if in matters such
as these, which are but the outposts and outworks of his life,
he is so shy and secretive, how close must be the conceal-
ment, how impenetrable the reserve in which he enshrouds
the inner keep and citadel of his being! When the princess
in the fairy tale asks the giant where he keeps his soul, he
often gives false or evasive answers, and it is only after
much coaxing and wheedling that the secret is at last wrung
from him. In his jealous reticence the giant resembles the
timid and furtive savage; but whereas the exigencies of the
story demand that the giant should at last reveal his secret,
no such obligation is laid on the savage ; and no inducement
that can be offered is likely to tempt him to imperil his soul
by revealing its hiding-place to a stranger. It is therefore
no matter for surprise that the central mystery of the savage's
life should so long have remained a secret, and that we should
be left to piece it together from scattered hints and fragments
and from the recollections of it which linger in fairy tales.

5.  The Ritual of Death and Resurrection

This view of totemism throws light on a class of religious
rites of which no adequate explanation, so far as I am aware,
has yet been offered. Amongst many savage tribes, especially
such as are known to practise totemism, it is customary
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for lads at puberty to undergo certain  initiatory rites, of death and
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which one of the commonest is a pretence of killing the lad tion which

and bringing him to life again.    Such rites become intelligible

if we suppose that their substance consists in extracting the initiatory

youth's soul in order to transfer it to his totem.    For the

their subdivisions arc objects of mysteri-
ous reverence among many, if not all,
ot the Siouan tribes of North America,
and are never used in ordinary conver-
sation. See J. Owen Dorsey, " Osage
Traditions," Sixth Annual Report of
the Bureau of Ethnology (Washington,
1888), p. 396. Among the Yuin of
South-Eastern Australia "the totem
name was called Budjan^ and it was

said to be more Hke^/Ha, or magic,
than a name ; and it was in one sense
a secret name, for with it an enemy
might cause injury to its bearer by magic.
Thus very few people knew the totem
names of others, the name being told
to a youth by his father at his initia-
tion " (A. W. Howitt, Native Tribes oj
South-East Australia* London, 1904,

P- 133)-

